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Tue accident by which one fireman was killed outright, three 
others severely injured and two fire engines completely demolished 
at Louisville, Ky., last Saturday night, revealed a hitherto unsus- 
pected danger attendant upon urban fires. The burning buildings 
formed part of a handsome business block. Three alarms had 
called the whole fire department and drawn a large crowd of spec- 
tators to the scene, when suddenly an accumulation of foui gas in 
a large public cistern ignited and exploded, tearing up the street 
and wrecking the two engines, instantly killing the engineer of one 
of them and inflicting serious injuries upon three of his comrades, 
The fire was got under control within an hour, but the damage to 
buildings and stock is estimated at about $225,000. 





It is announced that the so-called insurance company known as 
the Patria Belgica, has gone into bankruptcy. This concern was 
organized, we believe, for the sole purpose of doing an underground 
business in this country, and is one of similar concerns which Grubb, 
Paxton & Co. of Indianapolis advertised extensively in their cir- 
culars. A number of American policyholders were persuaded to 
accept the policies of this company, and now find them of no value 
whatever. It is asserted that among the claims unpaid are quite a 
number belonging to citizens of this country, who will not, probably, 
realize a dollar on them. This company was denounced in the 
columns of THE SpEcraToR months ago, as unworthy of confid- 
ence. Its collapse, when a sufficient number of victims had been 
secured, was expected by all who knew anything of its operations, 





Ir has been a complaint of underwriting throughout the country, 
and especially in the neighboring cities, that it was impossible for 
them to improve methods and practices in underwriting until New 
York set the example. For years this has been the cry at all meet- 
ings of underwriters, and in consequence of this, the New York 
companies have at various times sought to organize associations 
that could secure the required reforms, and thus rescue the busi- 
ness in this city from its demoralized condition, and at the same 
time offer to her neighbors a peg upon which to hang their efforts 
in a similar direction. Now the New York compact is an accom- 
plished fact. Every company doing business in the city has given in 
its adhesion to it and good results are already being felt. Recently 
President Walton of the Metropolitan Association of Fire Under- 
writers, addressed a communication to the Boston Tariff Associa- 
tion, representing that inasmuch as ten per cent commission to 
brokers had been agreed upon in New York, it might be a good 
time for the Boston underwriters to place a similar limit upon the 
compensation accorded to brokers in that city. At a recent 





meeting of the Boston Tariff Association, this communication was 
considered, when it was voted to be inexpedient to attempt at the 
present time to reduce the commission to Boston brokers to less 
than fifteen per cent, the maximum now warranted by that associa- 
tion. We remember having heard some very eloquent pleas from 
Boston underwriters to their New York brethren for the reduction 
of commissions, in order that the expense of doing the business might 
be reduced, and now that New York has set the example in this 
respect, Boston quietly turns the cold shoulder and refuses to 
co-operate on this basis, at the same time affirming its right to 
regulate the rate of commission whenever it sees fit to do so. 
Evidently New York underwriters will have to send a missionary to 
Boston in this respect, and thus reverse the order of things that has 
existed heretofore. 





Tue Grand Rapids (Mich.) Democrat of November 4 gives a 
couple of columns to the exposure of the Valley City Mutual Life 
Association, a graveyard assessment company that undertook to 
establish an agency in that city. The plan of this company was to 
insure persons above the age of sixty, and it made a bid for aged 
and decrepit persons who were likely to die in a very short period ; 
it virtually offered a premium to speculators to insure persons upon 
whom death is nearly ready to foreclose his mortgage. They an- 
nounced a number of names of directors and members resident in 
Grand Rapids and neighboring cities, and an enterprising reporter 
investigating the matter, found that these names were fictitious. 
The individual who claimed to represent the company was shown 
to have an exceedingly malodorous reputation, and the exposure 
made in The Democrat terminated his career in that city at short 
notice. The matter was brought to the attention of the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, who will probably take action if enough is left 
of the alleged company to hold an inquest upon. 





CoMMISSIONER TARBOX of Massachusetts has issued a circular to 
insurance companies which will have the effect of delaying some- 
what the official reports to be made to him of the business trans- 
actions of the present year. He requires the report of the actual 
transactions of each company up to December 31, whereas, it has 
been the practice heretofore for the companies to close their books 
anywhere from the first to the fifteenth of the month, and give an 
estimate of the transactions for the remainder of the month, thus 
making their annual reports a presentation of their actual busi- 
ness for upwards of eleven months of the year, and an estimate for 
the remainder of the year. Commissioner Tarbox will not here- 
after permit an estimate to be made, but will insist upon completed 
reports. He intimates that additional time will be granted the 
companies in which to make the reports if so desired. It has been 
for the purpose of gaining this additional time that the companies 
have hitherto found it necessary to close their books a week or two 
before the termination of the year, and Commissioner Tarbox’s 
circular will have the tendency to delay their reports for a week or 
two. This does not seem a very important matter, but it will tend 
to secure greater accuracy in the reports than has been prevalent 
heretofore. The custom of estimating asmall portion of the year’s 
business has not thus far been attended with any serious results, 
but there is always a possibility that some great disaster might occur 
after the books were closed, which should be included in the report 
of the year’s business. ‘The intent of the law is to secure a report 
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from each company, as to December 31, covering all the business 
of the year. Asthis report is required within a very limited time, 
it has been the practice of the companies to virtually give reports 
to the rst of December rather than the 31st. So long as the busi- 
ness was lapped over from year to year and correctly entered in the 
reports, the discrepancy was immaterial. However, as Commis- 
sioner Tarbox desires the law to be complied with literally, the 
companies will, of course, have to submit. It will reduce itself 
more to a matter of private enterprise in presenting the information 
relative to companies that is so eagerly sought for at the beginning 
of the year. 





Tue table showing the record of thirty-three regular life compa- 
nies from organization to date, which appeared in THE SPECTATOR 
recently, made an excellent showing for each of the companies, and 
any one of them named can be trusted to furnish absolute insur- 
ance security. In the aggregate these organizations have received 
from policyholders $1,770,659,199, of which $997,582,543 has been 
returned to policyholders in death claims, endowments, surrendered 
policies and dividends ; and in the meantime there has accumulated 
for the benefit of policyholders, not less than $533,642,416. By 
the table referred to, it is ascertained that this immense amount of 
money was handled in the interest of policyholders at a very mod- 
erate rate of expense. That is to say, the management expenses 
of the life companies for the entire period has averaged a little over 
thirteen per cent of the income. There are a great many life 
insurance companies and associations from which persons can ob- 
tain insurance, but every organization offering insurance does not 
furnish absolute security such as the insured may require. If 
record is any criterion for choice, we commend every company in 
the list referred to, to the favorable consideration of the public, in 
preference to many other organizations soliciting business in the 
field of life insurance. 





THE Supreme Court of the United States on Monday handed 
down two decisions of importance to the fire insurance companies. 
The first of these was the case of the Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia against the State of New York, and refers to the collection of 
the two per cent tax for fire department purposes, imposed by the 
State upon all other State companies doing business here. The 
Fire Association was licensed to do business in the State, but claimed 
exemption from the two per cent tax under the reciprocal clauses of 
the law. The State sued and obtained judgment against the com- 
pany, which was affirmed by the highest court of the State, where- 
upon the company paid the tax subject to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to which tribunal appeal was 
taken. The Supreme Court now decides in favor of the State, 
affirming the decision of the court below, and holding substantially 
that the State has a perfect right to regulate the conditions under 
which a foreign corporation shall be permitted to do business within 
its borders ; that as such permission is entirely an act of courtesy 
on the part of the State, the company must comply with the con- 
ditions imposed or be denied the privileges it seeks. The question 
of the validity of this two per cent tax has always been a mooted 
one, and the companies have from time to time entered vigorous 
protests against it, claiming that it was unconstitutional, and 





————— 
although this point was not raised in this particular case, the deci. 
sion of the Supreme Court seems to settle it conclusively. The 
second decision was in the case of the Home Insurance Company 
against the State of New York, and relates to the tax imposed upon 
the insurance company by virtue of chapter 542, section 3, laws of 
1880, and chapter 361, section 3, laws of 1881. During the latter 
year the company had a large portion of its capital invested jn 
United States bonds. It claimed that for that year it was liable to 
taxation only upon that part of its capital not so invested, while the 
State claimed its liability to taxation on its entire capital. The State 
courts maintained the claim of the State, while the members of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, being equally divided in 
opinion upon the question, the judgment of the State court stands 
as the decision of the Supreme Court, and is in favor of the State. 
It is unfortunate that the question was not determined by the full 
bench of the Supreme Court, and a tie vote thus avoided. As it 
is, the point at issue can scarcely be deemed definitely settled by 
this decision. 





WE print in other columns a report of the executive committee 
of the Metropolitan Association of Fire Underwriters upon the sub- 
ject of solicitors. This is a matter that has caused the association 
very much embarrassment, and at one time threatened its very exist- 
ence; but it has, we trust, been satisfactorily and permanently dis- 
posed of by the adoption of the suggestions contained in the report 
of the committee. The form of certificate of appointment of 
solicitors was also agreed upon. The field of operations of the 
solicitors is limited to ‘‘ dwellings and buildings occupied as stores 
and dwellings and their contents, including apartment houses and 
their contents, stables and barns and their contents, music halls 
and contents, mechanics’ tools, buildings in process of con- 
struction, churches and their contents, and special hazards not 
specifically rated, for an amount not exceeding $2500 on any such 
special hazard.” The commission upon this business is not to 
exceed twenty per cent, and the solicitor is to be employed by one 
company only and not be allowed to act as a broker. This was 
another case of “give and take” with the companies, showing the 
willingness of all to make concessions for the sake of saving the 
compact. So long as this spirit prevails, there is little danger of 
the compact coming to grief. 





Tue Vermont legislature has been for some time considering 
the valued policy law that has been introduced into that body. 
Last week a joint committee of the two Houses listened to argu- 
ments fro and con relative to the workings and effects of such 4 
law. We print in our news columns a sketch of the proceedings 
before that committee. The argument against the passage of such 
at law seems so conclusive that it is surprising that intelligent legis- 
lators, who are presumed to be also propertyowners and business 
men, can hesitate for a moment as to their course in the matter. 
If a bill were introduced offering a reward for arson, every member 
of the bedy would exclaim against it as something too frightful 
and absurd for a moment’s consideration, and yet they will con- 
sider the valued policy bilt seriously when it is distinctly shown that 
the enforcement of such a law is equivalent to offering a reward 
for arson. This was very clearly set forth in the address of Mr 
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Francisco, a prominent insurance man of Rutland. Other speakers 
explained that the law as adopted in New Hampshire had been 
burdensome to propertyowners, and the means of introducing a 
lot of irresponsible, wild-cat companies to take up the business 
that had been abandoned by the respectable companies, in con- 
sequence of the passage of the valued policy law. There ought 
not to be any reason for apprehending that the legislature will pass 
this bill. But as it is impossible to predict what any legislative 
body may do, it is well for the insurance companies to be on their 
guard. 





Tue destruction of St. Peter’s Cathedral at Pittsburgh, by fire 
on Saturday last, was a serious disaster, involving not only the de- 
struction of the church, but many works of art, including a large 
number of elegant memorial windows that cannot be replaced. 
Natural gas had just been introduced into the building for heating 
purposes. The registers became overheated, setting fire to the con- 
tiguous woodwork. The disaster was not, therefore, due to any 
inherent or unknown hazard in natural gas, but to defective 
methods in its applicatiori. A similar disaster might have resulted 
from the use of coal in overheating the registers, or from an escape 
of ordinary gas. When natural gas was first introduced for heat- 
ing and illuminating purposes, great difficulty was experienced in 
controlling it, the pressure with which it comes from the earth 
forcing it through the joints in the street mains and the piping in 
houses. Being odorless, its presence was not readily discovered, 
and many fires were caused by bringing a flame in contact with it 
where its presence was not suspected. But science has overcome 
this difficulty, and natural gas is now carried about the streets and 
houses of Pittsburgh and many other cities, as safely as the manu- 
factured article. Most of the great factories in that vicinity now 
use the natural gas as fuel, and, indeed, it has largely usurped the 
place of coal and artificial gas for all domestic purposes. The de- 
struction of St. Peter’s Cathedral is not an argument against the 
use of natural gas, but rather against slovenly, careless or reckless 
workmanship in applying it to the purposes desired. 





To the resident of the average American town of 10,000 or 
15,000 inhabitants, with its ample and well distributed supply of 
pure drinking water, it is a difficult thing to realize the con 
ditions which prevail in many of the rainless districts of the earth, 
or how the dwellers in so considerable a place as Iquique, Chili, 
can have borne them for years with such seeming equanimity. The 
town stands upon the seashore, on a sandy plain, which, backed by 
a range of barren hills, shows nowhere a single tree or blade of 
grass. The soil is fully impregnated with the salts which would 
nourish vegetation, but upon it rain never falls, and it remains an 
arid waste. About three times a week a small specially constructed 
steamer brings well water from Arica, 110 miles to the northward, 
on the coast ; but in all it can carry only some 175,000 gallons on 
each trip, and the bulk of this is used by a railroad company. The 
rest of the supply consists of distilled sea water, of which the 
16,000 inhabitants use about 56,000 gallons daily. Hitherto this 
water has been distributed through the city in water-carts, and it is 
not surprising that, with such a system of water supply and build- 
ings chiefly of wood, the town has suffered from many destructive 





fires, and the insurance rate has been maintained at ten per cent a 
year. Lately, however, the municipality seems to have become 
sensible that this was not quite the state of affairs which should 
exist in so important a business centre, and six-inch pipes have 
been laid from the shore to a tank, holding 11,800 gallons, on an ~ 
elevation in the city, from which a system of mains with fire 
hydrants extends throughout the place. ‘Two powerful pumps, made 
by the Knowles Steam Pump Works of New York and Boston, are 
used to fill this tank with the filtered sea water, and in case of fire 
an engine will now be enabled to throw a stream of an inch and 
one-half to a height of sixty feet, more than enough to reach the 
roof of any house in the city. Moreover, plenty of good spring 
water is to be had at Pica, seventy-five miles from Iquique, at the 
foot of the Andes, and about a year ago the Chilian government 
granted to an Englishman named Hart a special privilege to lay 
pipes and supply the city from that source. This concession he 
has since sold to an English company, and now offers to contract 
with them to complete the work within eighteen months, for the 
sum of £250,000. It is estimated that the Pica springs can be 
relied upon for over 300,000 gallons daily, so that when this scheme 
is carried out, as it seems likely soon to be, Iquique will be at last 
in possession of a first class, modern water supply system, and will 
doubtless experience rapid growth in size and prosperity, while the 
sandy waste about it, properly irrigated, gradually covers itself with 
the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics. j 








A NEW TABLE OF MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


N Tue Spectator for October 14 we published an interesting 
table showing the aggregate transactions of American life 
insurance companies from their commencement to December 31, 
1885. From this tabular exhibit, which covers a period of forty-three 
continuous years, Dr. J. H. Durland has compiled a table which gives 
the actual death rate experienced by life companies at each age 
from 25 to 65, inclusive. This tabulation represents the net cost 
of carrying the risk from year to year and, by regular gradation, 
Dr. Durland computing the ratio of death claims to aggregate pre- 
mium receipts of all American companies to be 29.90, or 30 per 
cent in round numbers. Taking that proportion of the standard 
premium table in general use in this country, he has deduced a 
column showing the actual experience and proportion of cost for 
pure life insurance—the amount necessary to pay for the risk of 
death through each year. 

The standard of rates used by regular life insurance companies 
was carefully prepared and scientifically graded by experts, and 
practical use has affirmed the correctness and trustworthiness of 
these rates, for the purposes for which they were constructed. 
Life companies and associations that have had occasion to adopt 
their own rates based on the mortality tables have, it is re- 
cognized, not attained so correct a gradation at respective 
ages. We are enabled to present a column herewith showing the 
net current cost of life insurance for one year (temporary insur- 
ance), which is more carefully graded according to actual experi- 
ence than has hitherto been formulated. According to this table, 
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ACTUAL MORTALITY EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES CONTRASTED WITH ACCEPTED TABLES, 
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the experience of the American life offices since their organization 
appears to indicate that the American Experience Table, which 
was compiled from data furnished by one company, has been ex- 
ceeded by the general experience of companies during the ages 43 
to 52, inclusive. Meech’s table, which covers the experience of 30 
life offices for 30 years from 1844to 1874, demonstrated the fact 
that the American Experience Table had been exceeded in actual 
experience between the ages of 45 to 57, inclusive, up to that time, 
and the fact is aow established that this table is also deficient at 
certain ages. ‘The fluctuations demand especial attention, because 
these tables are insufficient at the very 
ages during which the bulk of insur- 
ance is written. For this reason such 
tables are theoretically imperfect for 
companies or associations to use in 
grading rates; and with a view to fur- 30 
nishing an acceptable substitute there- 


Age 25 


for, the new table is presented, furnish- 135 
ing a schedule of rates in accordance 
with the combined actual experience 40 
of American life companies. It will be 


borne in mind, that while the tabula- 45 
tion herewith presented shows the ac- 
tual experience of companies to have 
exceeded the American Table at par- 
ticular ages, the average actual ex- 
perience of all companies for all ages 
has been about go per cent of the 
American Table. 65 


50 


55 








COMBINED EXPERIENCE TABLE. 
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The experience of the American companies proves the sufficiency 
and safety of the Combined Experience Table, representing the 
experience of English companies, which is now a legal standard, 
as a basis upon which to compute probable liabilities. ‘The Com- 
bined Experience Table shows an excessive death rate at earlier 
ages, attributed to the fact that in America a greater lapse ratio is 
known to exist from ages 25 to 40 than in England. The inex- 
pediency of assuming a net rate as deduced from the field of actual 
experience, as a basis for future operations, is apparent, inasmuch 
as the natural fluctuations of the death rate have shown the liability 
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DURLAND’S TABLE. 
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of a company meeting with an experience in excess of the average 
during any year of its existence. As it is shown that some com- 
panies have experienced a mortality within 10 per cent of the aver- 
age of the Combined Experience Table rate, prudence calls for a 
loading of 20 per cent of the actual experience to equal the maxi- 
mum experience which any one company is liable, and this has been 
done in the table herewith, to render it absolutely safe for the pur- 
pose of basing calculations on the graduated rates. Assuming that 
the rate of loading is a fair one, the result attained by Dr. Durland 
proves the efficiency of the Combined Experience rate, and its 
correctness for basing calculations over 
an average of years, for his tabulation 
very closely conforms with the Com- 
bined Experience Table. But in that 
table, also, there are some fluctua- 
tions, at particular ages, when com- 
pared with the entire experience of 
American companies. The new table 
shows the Combined Experience rate 
to be excessive from ages 25 to 40, and 
from ages 57 to 65. On the other 
hand, the new table offers a safer 
margin for operation between the ages 
40 to 52, inclusive. It will be noticed 
that the two columns very closely ap- 
proach each other dufing these middle 
years of life. Atage 43, the difference 
is 73 cents ; at age 44, 75 cents ; at age 
42,77 cents ; at age 45, 81 cents—that 
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is to say, between the two tables there is less than $1 per $1000 of 
insurance for margin between the ages 40 to 46, inclusive. By 
Dr. Durland’s table a much safer margin for operation and more 
correct gradation is obtained, notwithstanding the average for all 
years is slightly lower than the Combined Table. Loaded at 20 
per cent on the actual rate, this table furnishes an ample margin 
for all probable contingencies. 

This tabulation of actual experience of American companies 
since their organization is in accord with the table prepared by 
Insurance Commissioner Clarke of Massachusetts, based on the 
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experience of life companies reporting to that department fur seven 
years. The death rate is shown by Commissioner Clarke to have 
averaged $13.46 per $1000 insurance, which is 80 per cent of the 
Combined Experience Table, the average shown by that table being 
$16.82 for all ages. The actual American experience, as deter- 
mined by Dr. Durland’s calculations, is $13.70. Twenty per cent 
being added to provide for excess of mortality of particular com- 
panies, the average rate of the Massachusetts calculation is brought 
up to $16.15, and the entire experience of companies since organ- 
ization to $16.46, which figures approach very nearly to the Com- 
bined rate ; in one case by a variation of 67 cents, in the other 
case by a variation of 36 cents. It is thus determined that the 
American life companies collectively have maintaned a death rate 
within 80 per cent of the Combined Experience Table, and they 
have consequently saved 20 per cent on the mortality assumptions 
on which their transactions have been principally based. In the 
tabulation that we printed four weeks ago, showing the results of 
the companies from their “commencement to date, the aggregate 
premium receipts were shown to be $1,366,148,406, and the divi- 
dends paid to policyholders since organization amounted to 
$307,476,282. The ratio of dividends to premiums averaged, 
therefore, fully 23 per cent ; that is to say, for every dollar of pre- 
miums received from policyholders, the life companies have returned 
to them 23 cents in addition to the payment of all claims, expenses, 
present assets, etc. It is obvious that the companies have been en- 
abled by their careful methods to return a much larger sum to pol- 
icyholders than they could have done if their experience had been 
identical with the English companies, on whose figures the Combined 
Mortality Table was formulated. Continuing the consideration of 
this subject in another direction, it is a matter of gratification to 
the friends of life insurance to learn that the American life com- 
panies have, by careful selection of business and wise discrimina- 
tion, earned their expenses, which, it is calculated, have averaged 
13.5 per cent of the total income since organization. 

It is desirable to call attention to certain points tending to further 
demonstrate the importance of the new graduated experience column. 
It must not be expected that the death rate indicated by the stand- 
ard mortality tables represents the actual death rate experienced 
from year to year at each age in the gradatory order therein given. 
Such a representation has been altogeth r impracticable in that 
the rate varies year by year. The table we present has been 
compiled in pursuance of the only method whereby a gradation 
according with advancing age can be secured. While the mortal- 
ity tables have afforded a general average for calculations, the 
variations in different years are in effect lost in the general average, 
and those tables have been defective at particular ages. It is im- 
portant that the most accurate discrimination should be made at 
the various ages to insure individual equity in the rate fixed for 
each age, <s well as absolute security from the aggregate charge 
represented by the general average of the whole scale. 

Accepting the standard rates adopted by various life companies 
as being the most mathematically scientific scale of adjustment 
heretofore in use, and applying thereto the actual experience of 
American life companies since their organization, a new and 
approximately perfect graded scale has been obtained. As we 
have explained, the new rates have been derived by fixing the 
mortality rate at each age at the sum shown to be the rate per cent 
of the standard tables, the proportion of mortality cost to the full 
tabulated charge being ascertained. That the method is more 
equitable and safer than any heretofore employed, is shown by the 
apportionment of cost to the younger ages, where the largest lapse 








ratio exists, and the safer margin obtained at the middle ages when 
the most insurance is carried and the highest ratio of death jg 
shown to be experienced. 

In this connection, the fact should not be lost sight of that the 
close approach of the actual experience of companies to the pres- 
ent official standard is too dangerously near. In view of the fact 
that life insurance is steadily increasing in popularity, and js 
becoming more generally practiced, the average life (or term of 
continuance in force) of life policies is steadily mcreasing, which 
necessarily results in a corresponding increase in the death rate. 
Thus repeated adjustments in the development of experience are 
called for, and are, in fact, a requisite to safety and permanence. 
This new table is the latest adjustment, and is well adapted to 
present use, as it covers the widest field of experience of any previ- 
ous compilation, and is, in fact, the only American table of general 
life insurance experience. 

In conclusion, it is pertinent to make the comment that any 
assessment company that claims to base its operations on reliable 
data, and pretends to furnish insurance at rates lower than the net 
rates given herewith, is a self-confessed fraud. No matter how 
much success in the field of life insurance such an organization 
may attain in its earlier years of existence, persons desiring life 
insurance should carefully and conscientiously avoid pretenders 
who claim to furnish a commodity at rates below the cost price. 
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A sort of temporary truce having been patched up, the Metropolitan 
Tariff Association continues its existence, although some of the most 
troublesome questions have not yet been fully disposed of. 


* * x * 


Minor deviations are reported arising out of differences in figuring 
rates in the various offices. The process of obtaining a judicial decision 
from the authorities as to what rate certain risks should take is so slow 
that it leads busy offices into doing the best they can without consulta- 
tion. Some give the benefit of every doubt and others take it, and the 
result is a variety of rates on the same risk. 


% * * * 


THIs of course is bound to be the case until all risks are specifically 
rated. When the latter result has been accomplished there will be no ex- 
cuse for any violations, 


* * * * 


THE threat, for it amounted to nothing else, of the German-American 
at a recent meeting to make its policies participating policies in case of 
the failure of the compact, was startling in the extreme, not so much so 
in the thought of any particular benefits which that system would give 
the company in question as in the fatal revolution in the assurance busi- 
ness which it would foreshadow, and the bitter warfare which would 
result. : 
x x x * 

THE English offices could hardly be expected to follow this lead, even 
if it became generally prevalent among the leading American companies, 
and in order to retain their business, they would be compelled to make 
very low rates, or cultivate the brukers,who would naturally turn to them 
for safety. Out of the strife which would ensue there would be plenty of 
wrecks, and none but the largest offices could hope to survive. 


* * * # 
THE reports of violation are numerous and circumstantial, but as we 
have before remarked, most of them turn out to have little or no founda- 


tion in fact. One of the most noticeable cases that has come under our 
attention was that of a broker who had not signed the pledge up the 15th 
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inst., and yet who declares unequivocally that he was offered twenty-five 
per cent commission by a prominent company on a city dwelling risk on 
the 13th inst. The facts were set forth clearly, the only matter withheld 
being the name of the offerer of the commission. If this offer were actu- 
ally made, there is no dependence to be placed on the faith of all the 
signers of the compact. 

x * % % 


PROBABLY nobody would dread such a step on the part of any leading 
stock company so much as the companies now authorized to issue 
participating policies. It would reduce them to the level of small com- 
panies, with nothing in particular to offer. Next to these companies the 
brokers were probably most concerned at this statement, especially in 
view of the source from which it came, and there was a general feeling 
on their part similar to the e¢ du Brute sentiment of the dying Czsar. 


* * * 7% 


Tue brokers, however, not having been stabbed to death as effectually 
as Cesar was, will doubtless have some further comments to make on 
the whole subject. Asa whole they like the compact, and are wiiling to 
see it maintained, but they do not like the idea of participating policies 
and would sacrifice a great deal rather than see sucha practice become 
general. There is, however, very little danger of any general attempt to 
freeze brokers out on the part of the companies, and no one need be 
thrown into a condition of alarm by the events of the present time. 


* * * * 


ALL things being considered, it may be considered that the association 
isin better condition than it was a week ago and more likely to survive 
the winter. If it does that it can hope to live to a good old age. The 
temper of the present day is much more favorable to such a result than 
that of previous years, and it is quite possible that we may be entering 
into a period of harmonious action such as the history of no previous 
association can boast. 

* x * % 


AmoNnG the various causes for the present dullness of business there is 
one which the rating committee of the association will do well to con- 
sider, and that is that since October 12 many hundred thousands of dol- 
lars of insurance has been dropped and the property is going uninsured 
because the owners will not pay the advanced rates. Higher rates were 
necessary, but it is never good policy to kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg, and it looks as if in some cases this had been quite successfully 
accomplished. 

a x * x 


THE recent blaze on Staten Island will probably give the adjusters 
some work, as there is most always some difficulty in adjusting losses on 
tisks of this description. The list of insurance in this case was an ex- 
ceptionally good one, most all of the leading companies being interested. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Provident Fund Society of New York. 
Durinc the past year there has been organized in New York city an asso- 
ciation known as the Provident Fund Association, whose object is to 
enable prudent persons to make proper financial provision against the 
hazards of sickness and death. Life insurance organizations are numer- 
ous enough, but very little attention has been paid to insurance against 
liability of sickness. Fraternal societies have, it is true, taken some 
Steps in this direction by furnishing financial help to utterly destitute 
members in times of sickness, but the need of some systematic plan to 
enable persons of limited means to make proper provision to keep the 
wolf from the door in the emergency of sickness, has led to the formation 
of a society which is conducted on business principles, and which has 
before it prospects of securing a large membership. The multiplicity of 
hazards involved have discouraged many companies from engaging in 
insurance against sickness, but reason dictates that a sufficient rate and 
careful selection in the acceptance of business ought to overcome all 
apprehension in this direction. The Provident Fund Society has formu- 








lated its plans carefully, and due effort has been made to meet all 
dangerous elements connected with indemnity against sickness. The 
society will not engage to furnish sick benefits unless sickness continues 
at least seven days, and sickness resulting from intemperate habits or 
immoral practices cannot come within the scope of the society’s assist- 
ance. The plan of the association invites public confidence because its 
promoters have taken a conservative stand on the subject of rates, 
endeavoring to fully provide against inherent contingencies. The rates 
are graded from age sixteen to sixty, and payable monthly. Five dollars 
a week sick benefit and $100 in case of death will cost the insured at age 
thirty, an annual sum of $9.72. This is a flat rate during the continuance 
of the policy. At the end of five years all surplus over that required in 
the emergency or reserve funds will be returned to the insured. 

Laboring men whose families subsist on wages received from week to 
week, can well afford to invest in a sick benefit institution like the Provi- 
dent Fund Society. In fact, duty that they owe to those dependent on 
them, commands such prudent provision. As to the integrity of the 
management of this association, that is beyond question. The president 
of the society is A. N. Lockwood, who is widely known in insurance 
circles, and with him are associated Abia B. Thorn, vice-president; Wm. 
W. Dodge, secretary and treasurer, and J. L. Barton, medical director. 
Considerable business has already been secured by this young asso- 
ciation, 





The Metropolitan Association of Fire Underwriters. 


AT a largely attended meeting of the association on November 9, with 
President Walton in the chair, the executive committee made the follow- 
ing report concerning the employment of solicitors and the appointment 
of brokers, as managers of branch offices : , 


The executive committee has been greatly embarrassed from the time 
the compact took effect by reason of the fact, that some of our members 
considered it advisable to change in some degree their former methods of 
doing business. The compact having been framed so as to secure some 
benefit to all and at the same time to enable members who had formerly 
employed solicitors, or who had done business through branch offices, to 
continue these methods, necessarily presented some weak points. 

Some of our members who are energetic and intelligent, in order to get 
all the good possible out of the compact, and, perhaps, fearing that some 
rival might get a little ahead, commenced the general employment of 
solicitors as permitted by section 20 of the compact. A general scramble 
was the result. Prices for solicitors rose day by day. The rate of com- 
mission went to thirty-five per cent. It was rumored that one member 
had two hundred and fifty (250) employed. When the committee grappled 
with the question it seemed as if there could be no solution. Meetings 
were held day after day, hours of discussion had, sub-committees ap- 
pointed to confer with solicitor companies to frame a limitation agree- 
ment, and at the last meeting of the association the executive committee 
were authorized to prepare a solicitors pledge looking to a limitation of 
the compensation, the number of solicitorsand the class of business that 
could be solicited. The members have met the committee fairly, and 
have indicated a desire to make concessions in order to preserve the com- 
pact. Withthis spirit manifested, the committee have been able to pre- 
pare pledges which meet with the approval of the companies employing 
solicitors, and which will, we trust, meet with your approval. 

The next question that took up a considerable amount of time, and ne- 
cessitated lengthy discussions, was the rate of commission that might be 
allowed on risks located outside of the district. A sub-committee was 
appointed to confer with those companies doing little or no business 
through agents, in order to agree upon some system that would be satis- 
factory. The report of the sub-committee was for a long time discusssd 
by the executive committee, and finally it was agreed to present to the as- 
sociation, the agreement as set forth in the minutes of the executive com- 
mittee’s meetings. The committee would state, however, that under 
their direction, the president of the association has corresponded with the 
various local boards, and the responses he has received encourage the 
committee to believe that in a short time there will be a uniform broker- 
age of ten per cent throughout the country. When this is accomplished 
and all risks outside of this district are rated, the provisions of section 
twenty-six will apply, so as to make it reciprocal in its benefits. Pending 
this, however, the executive committee will ask you to approve the ar- 
rangement agreed upon. 

The question which is now engaging the attention of the executive 
committee, and also of a sub-committee appointed to consider it, is of so 
serious a character that it is deemed best to bring it before the association 
for a wide and full discussion. Some of our members claim, and have 
exercised the right under section 21, of appointing brokers and brokerage 
firms, located in our vicinity and doing a large business, as managers of 
branch offices. As far as the committee can ascertain, some eight or 
nine members have made new appointments of this kind since the com- 
pact took effect. These appointments are substantially limited to the 
following brokers: Anderson & Stanton, Beecher & Benedict, Frank & 
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Dubois, B. G. Ackerman of Frame & Hare, and Charles W. Plyer, 
formerly of Porter, Plyer & Co. Some of the members making these 
appointments are willing to revoke them, and thus prevent the threatened 
disruption of the compact, provided all members will do the same. It is 
hoped by the committee that this will be done, or that such restrictions 
will be agreed to as will make it to the disadvantage of brokers to seek 
such appointments, or of members to make them. Tne committee has 
received communications from two members stating that unless the ap- 
pointments of these brokers are revoked, and the making of such appoint- 
ments discontinued, they cannot remain in the association. We must 
therefore face the issue, and at once, and in considering it, let those who 
feel aggrieved, and those who have caused this feeling, remember the 
words of the president of this association, spoken the day the compact 
was adopted—‘' We must have with each other patience and patience and 
patience.” 

The committee feel the responsibility of the situation. Many of its 
members have labored long and earnestly to bring the compact into 
being. Each section has had careful consideration. The chairman of 
the committee of fifteen has pledged the good faith of all of us to some of 
the signers, and for the first time in the history of underwriters in the 
Metropolitan district, we stand as a unit. 

The provisions of the compact seem to be interpreted by a large major- 
ity of the members in a way that secures to each equal rights without 
causing distruct or dissatisfaction. All of the companies formerly known 
as ‘‘non-tariff’” companies are loyally observing the letter and spirit of 
the compact. All of the small companies, whose former loss of much 
valuable business might be an excuse for such a construction of the com- 
pact as would enable them to gain an advantage, have, on the contrary, 
interpreted it as the committee of fifteen intended all should. The gen- 
eral satisfaction with the compact and the fact that nearly all the mem- 
bers have no difficulty in living up to its letter and spirit, lead the com- 
mittee to conclude that but little, if any, improvement could be made 
either by amendment or alteration. If the spirit of fair play and the 
desire to do as one would be done by would influence each member of the 
association, the compact would live its allotted time, demonstrate to each 
member its value and be renewed for another year. If on the other hand 
there is a disposition to search for flaws and weak spots in the compact, 
and take advantage of every opportunity that presents itself to defeat the 
object of its framers and obtain benefits at the expense of loyal members, 
this compact cannot stand, nor can one be framed that will. 

The eyes of fire underwriters throughout the world are upon us. Our 
experiment which promised such beneficial results to insurers and insured 
is watched with interest, and there should be no such word as fail. 

The executive committee has faith in the wisdom and intelligence here 
assembled, and has reason to hope that concessions will be made so as to 
promote the harmony and good feeling so essential to our welfare. We 
must stand shoulder to shoulder with that magic touch that infuses 
strength in each soldier in a line of battle, each knowing the loyalty, good 
faith and integrity of his neighbor, and each ready at any time to make 
some sacrifice for the good of all. N. W. MEseroLe, Chairman. 

Accompanying the report was the following resolution, which occasioned con- 
siderable debate : 

Resolved, That the following form of certificate of the appointment of solicitors 
under the 20th section of the compact be adopted, and that no solicitor's name 
shall be registered by the manager until a duplicate of said certificate of appoint- 
ment, signed by the president and secretary of a local company, or the principal 
Metropolitan manager or agent of a for: ign or out-of-town company, has been filed 
in his office, and that the compensation of such solicitor, whether the same be by 
salary or commission, or partly by salary and partly by commission, shall not in 
the aggregate exceed twenty per cent of the net premium on business procured by 
him and retained by the member employing him; and that the solicitor shall re- 
ceive no compensation whatever for premiums or classes of risks other than such 
as are enumerated in his certificate. 

This was finally passed after an amendment had been made, reading ‘‘ provided, 
however, that no business shall be accepted from a solicitor so employed, in excess 
of the regular line retained by the member, without reinsurance.” 

The committee also offered for consideration a form of certificat2 for solicitors, 
which was adopted. The text is as follows: 


No. 1 A EW TOO, . 5 ccccssaavs 188 . 
This is to certify.......... is appointed a solicitor for.......... a member of 
this association, representing the........-- insurance company, for the following 


classes of risks only: dwellings and buildings cccupied as stores and dweilings, 
and their contents, a; enumerated in s+ ction 5 of the compact, including apartment 
houses and their contents, stables and barns and their contents, music halls and 
contents, mechanics’ tools, buildings in process of construction, chu ches and their 
contents, and special hazards, not specifically rated, but for an amount not exceed- 
ing $2500 on any such special hazard. Such employment to continue during the 
pleasure of said.......... and it is on the part of said soliciior hereby agreed, in 
consideration of such appointment, and the remuneration agreed upon, that he 
will not solicit for, or give business to other members of this association; and that 
he will not solicit or accept risks at less than the rates given him by said.......... 
or under any circumstances offer, or pay to the insured, or to insu-ance brokers, or 
insurance companies, or any pace jer corporation whatever, any rebate or any 
rtion of his own pay for such business. 

The penalty for a violation of these p'edges, or of the rules or rates given him 
OP GB. covcccces is hereby fixed at ONE HUNDRED DOLLARs, and the said 
concseesne hereby pledges himself to be responsible for such penalty for each and 
every case of such violation. 

jevictwed President. 

ER Ee PEL he in A ee Insurance Company By ; st eed Secretary. 
cieekaediaanwanie nitb isthe ok are em Fusurames COMGGRY BP. ooc6 secs secccocceesas 
Principal Agent or Head Manager. 

Clabes Ca R KER FEL Y CUETO Insurance Company. 
seeeeeveseesees +s SOlicitor. 





The question of appointing brokers as managers of branch offices was thoroughly 
discussed by the meeting, and among other things it was suggested that no 
branch manager be permitted to take business from other branch offices, agen- 
cies or companies; and that no branch offices be established in down-town busi- 
ness districts. The committee was then instructed to draw up a fresh report 
upon this subject, for the further consideration of the association. 

At the meeting on November 16, this report was presented, but up to the time of 
going to press, the full text cannot be obtained. It will appear in the next issue 
of THE SPECTATOR. 





The Capitol Insurance Company of Kansas. 


Tue Capitol Insurance Company was recently launched at Topeka, and 
is arranging with a selected class of agents for establishing agencies in 
various localities in Kansas, THe SPECTATOR’s recent announcement of 
the organization of this company brought a flood of offers from brokers to 
the managers of the new company. In this connection President Harri- 
son Welles has written us : 

** May I request that you will not make further mention of this com- 
pany without stating that we do not wish to be annoyed by brokers with 
offers of undesirable risks or desirable risks at ‘ cut rates.’ We are not 
in the insurance business for health or recreation, and where we see no prob- 
able profit, we desire to be considered no competitor for the business, Like 
all great and good (insurance) mn, we are modest, perhaps excessively so, 
but unless by some means we are relieved from the pressure made by 
brokers, ‘from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand,’ you 
may expect to hear of a deputation from this company on the way east- 
ward with /a7iaz¢ in hand, in hot pursuit of the authors of our woes,” 





The Valued Policy Bill in Vermont. 


A MEETING of the committees of both branches of the Vermont legis- 
lature was recently held to hear discussion relative to the valued policy 
bill now before that body. 

Major John C. Stearns of Bradford suggested that the introducer of the 
bill should state some of the reasons in favor of it, and in the absence of 
R. M. Harvey of Topsham, O. M. Tinkham of Pomfret spoke in favor of 
the bill. He claimed that the insurance companies should look property 
over well and insure it at a fair figure, which should be put in the policy 
and paid in case of loss. 

C. W. King of the Brown Lumber Company of Whitfield, N. H., told 
how the bill had worked in that State; it had driven from that State all 
the reliable companies, and substituted a lot of poor companies, which 
could not stand the heavy losses of a great fire ; at the same time the cost 
of insurance was higher. 

R. M. Harvey having arrived, addressed the committee in favor of the 
bill; he disavowed any personal interest in it or an appearance in favor 
of any company. The main reason for the bill was to prevent over-insur- 
ance ; it was not intended to include personal property in the scope of 
the bill ; over-insurance tended to an increase in fires, either because the 
insured designedly sought the insurance money, or because he was care- 
less, and, thinking the property well covered by insurance, did not care if 
it was burned. The value of the property could better be ascertained 
before than aftera fire. Ossian Ray and Gilman Marston had told the 
speaker that the law worked well in New Hampshire, although Mr. Mars- 
ton had opposed the measure when it was before the legislature. A letter 
was read from Mr. Marston saying that the people in New Hampshire 
were well satisfied with the working of the bill, and that losses by fire had 
been much less since its passage, 

S. C. Saurtleff appeared in behalf of the Vermont Mutual Fire Inasur- 
ance Company. He said the company would hold its grip and continue 
to do business—whatever law was enacted. The company has been in 
existence fifty-nine years and its manner of doing business has met with 
general approbation. The passage of the bill would prevent companies 
from making contracts with parties desiring insurance, and the State 
would act as guardian. He thought the effect would be to promote over- 
valuation, Don’t compel a company to pay more than the loss has been. 
No one in New Hampshire would give up a foreign policy and take a 
valued policy to-day, and the rates have increased from twenty to fifty per 
cent. Numerous insurance companies have been formed in New Hamp- 
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shire with a capital of from $1200 to $10,000, People are compelled to 
accept foreign ‘‘ wild-cat” insurance. The passage of the law would re- 
gult in throwing hundreds of men out of employment. 

The main arguments against the bill was made by M. J. Francisco, the 
prominent general agent of Rutland. 

We make the following extracts from his address : 


It isa well established fact that this valued policy law increases the 
losses. What is the record of Wisconsin? When this law was first made 
there was a question as to its constitutionality, but by the Green Bay 
decision it was made so. Then the law practically commenced demon- 
strating its peculiar fitness for increasit.g fire losses, and the percentage 
of losses to premiums received began to increase, and went - from thirty- 
four per cent up to eighty-six per c2nt within five years. 

I find that by the sworn statistics for 1884 the ratio of losses to premi- 
ums received in the States of Wisconsin, Ohio and Missouri, where this 
law was in operation, were respectively seventy-five, seventy-one and 
two-tenths, and sixty-nine and two-tenths per cent, averaging seventy-one 
and nine-tenths per cent, while in the adjoining States of Illinois, Indiana 
and lowa, without the law, and for the same year, the losses were fifty- 
one and two-tenths, sixty-seven and two-tenths, and thirty-eight and two- 
tenths per cent, averaging fifty-one and two-tenths per cent, showing a 
greater percentage of loss in these States having the law of twenty and 
one-tenth per cent. The Insurance Commissioner's report for Ohio 
shows that the losses for five years previous to the passage of this law 
averaged forty-eight and two-tenths per cent, whiie for the five years after 
the law was in force the average losses were sixty and four-tenths per 
cent. The advocates of this law in Ohio made a special plea, on the 
ground that it would stop over-insurance and decrease the fire losses, but 
the actual trial shows that it has increased the losses nearly twenty per 
cent. The last State to experiment was New Hampshire, and what is the 
result? Companies had lost money there steadily, and then a law was 
made that companies know, by actual trial, has and will increase the 
ratio of losses nearly twenty per cent. They withdrew from the Siate, 
declining to do business under such circumstances, and can you, gentle- 
men, blame them for such action? Would you, if you were doing a mer- 
cantile or other business there, and had lost money by such business, 
continue after the State had placed a restriction upon you which you 
knew was going to increase your losses? Would any sound business 
man continue to sell goods under such a condition of facts? After this 
withdrawal a struggle is made by propertyowners to secure insurance, 
and almost any price is paid to accomplish it. Instead of the reliable 
companies, with their millions of assets to back their contracts, and a 
right to enforce the same in the State courts, policies in all sorts of con- 
cerns called companies, from Maine to the Golden Gate, and the Domin- 
ion to the Gulf of Mexico, have been taken at one-third higher rates than 
before. That too ‘n companies where nothing is known ot their solvency 
and no means of knowing, as they are not admitted to the State. In the 
case of loss the policyholder must enforce his claim at the home office, in 
New Orleans or far off Dakota. This view of the case is not fancy, but 
reality, and every day persons are applying to Oliver Pillsbury, the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of New Hampshire, for help in their trouble, but he 
is powerless to aid them. The State has driven the companies, over 
which he had control, and knew from personal investigation were sound 
and reliable, out of his jurisdiction, and left shysters free scope to rob the 
people. The trouble has only just commenced ; the local companies which 
were expected to take care of the business, find it impossible, as the 
losses for one year are as much as the entire available assets of all the 
companies organized in the State, if you except one company, while these 
small local companies have been compelled, in order to live, to advance 
the rate from twenty-five to fifty per cent, and in addition take notes for 
three times the premium paid, with an agreement on the part of the poli- 
cyholder, to pay the full amount of the note in case of fire. This was 
plainly stated by the treasurer of the Brown Lumber Company to-night, 
in giving his experience of the effects of this law. If this is the condition 
now, what will it be in a few years, as it is a well-known fact, learned by 
sad experience in many cases, that the percentage of losses the first two 
years of a new company is always small, and after that is the time when 
trouble begins, and then ensues the trouble to keep sufficient in the 
treasury to meet the constant drain of heavy losses. 

There has been wild talk about losses in New Hampshire having de- 
creased since the law went into effect. The Manchester Mirror exposes 
this fallacy, with the following tacts: ‘‘A partial list of fires in New 
Hampshire during January and February shows a loss of $120,000, an 
average of $2000 a day, and the above amounts are not first claims, but 
actual losses as paid. The average annual loss by fire in New Hamp- 
shire is about half a million dollars, but if the losses continue the rest 
of the year in the same ratio as the first two months, they will amount to 
three-quarters of a million dollars, and this heavy increase was when 
every effort was being made to prevent fires, with a large amount of pro- 
perty uninsured, and the insurance business unsettled, so that there were 
grave doubts in the minds of many whether they had any insurance.” 
These are some of the results and effects of such a law, obtained by 
actual experience, and I do not think the manufacturing and business 
men of Vermont desire to be placed in a like position. 

The idea that local capital would come to the rescue by organizing 
home companies to assume the immense volume of risks now carried by 
companies from other States, is vanity. There is not a State in the Uni- 
ted States with sufficient insurance capital to protect its interests, What 





would have been the result when the Chicago fire occurred, if companies 
had been circumscribed by State boundaries, and where would have been 
the millions that poured in from other States and Europe? Local com- 
panies could not exist under a law compelling agency companies to re- 
tire from the State. Companies with large accumulated assets, writing 
thousands of risks over an immense area, get a better average and can do 
their business at less expense than small companies confined to a certain 
field. What is the history of insurance companies in this State? A few 
years ago we had plenty of local companies. The Farmers Mutual, 
Champlain Mutual, Windsor County Mutual, Connecticut River Mutual 
and several others; where are they to-day? Among the things that were 
and are not. It is a fact that nearly ali the companies organized ‘in the 
State, and compelled to confine their business to Vermont, have failed. 
What is the experience of the only stock company chartered by the State ? 
After five years they find an impairment of $39,917, and a constant drain 
of losses amounting last year to one hundred and thirty-six per cent of 
premiums. That is for every hundred dollars of premiums they received 
they had to pay out one hundred and thirty-six dollars, and they cannot 
be accused of using the funds to enrich stockholders, as not a dollar has 
been paid in dividends since the company was organized. Here is the 
actual experience of a company whose business is confined to the State. 
This shows the condition of insurance in Vermont more forcibly and 
clearly than can be demonstrated in any other way. With such an ex- 
perience before them, have you an idea capitalists could be induced to 
invest money in insurance companies started to supply the place of those 
withdrawn, and which were to operate under a law that has been clearly 
and fully shown increases the fire losses twenty per cent ? 

The ratio of losses in Vermont is greater than for the rest of the United 
States. In computing the losses for three years, I find that for the Uni- 
ted States it was one hundred and sixty-five per cent, while for Vermont 
it was two hundred and thirty-six per cent, showing the loss in Vermont 
to be seventy-one per cent greater than the average, while in one year of 
the three there were only four States that the ratio of losses was as great 
asin Vermont. The next year not a State in the Union could show a 
ratio equal to Vermont. Even the hot bed of Mormonism had one hun- 
dred and forty per cent better fire record than this State. The losses by 
fire in Vermont for seven years have been $4,356,850; of this amount 
$2,967,025 have been paid by insurance companies, leaving a loss over 
and above the insurance of $2,389,825, thus showing that the property 
generally has not been over-insured, and that if it happens it is only in 
individual cases. Basing the premium on the rates of 1885, the highest 
ever paid, and the receipts have been $2,600,202 in seven years, showing 
a net loss to the companies of $366,823. In the face of such facts and a 
record like this a law is proposed for this State which by actual experi- 
ence, with sworn records and not guess work, has increased the fire losses 
twenty per cent. The results will be that the people of Vermont will 
have, sooner or later, to pay the losses that are sustained by the citizens 
of Vermont, and will not have companies of other States and countries 
pouring in their thousands to make up the deficiency in this State. 
Thousands and hundreds cf thousands of dollars may be paid to honest 
claimants, and not a word said or thought about it, but if a few hundred 
dollars is withheld from a dishonest party who has tried to swindle the 
company, it is heralded from one end of the State to the other, and 
is quoted, without any knowledge of the facts, as a sample of the 
swindling of insurance companies. 





What American Life Insurance Has Actually Cost to Members. 


In Tue SpecraTor of the 14th ult. is published a chart compiled by Dr. 
Durland, actuary of the Citizens Mutual Life Association, in which is 
tabulated the receipts and disbursements of thirty-three American life 
companies from the date of their organization. We were consulted by the 
author during its course of preparation, and were then impressed with the 
practical value of the facts that would be brought out by such a tabula- 
tion. The figures prove all that we anticipated. The experience covers 
arange extending from seventeen years in the case of the youngest io 
forty-four in that of the oldest company. During these years th~ entire 
premium receipts of the companies have amounted to $1,331,685,936, 
while their total payments to policyholders footed up to $999.204,954, and 
their admitted assets on the first of January last were $535.779.505. The 
companies have paid out and accumulated for future payments $203 298.522 
more than their total premium receipts. Practically all this gain has been 
made from the interest earnings of the money received, in addition to pay- 
ing the entire expenses of conducting the business. The policyholders of 
these companies have already received or will receive back $200,000,020 
in excess of all their payments. 

Now, no co-operative institution that has been organized in this coun- 
try, however extravagant its promises, has ever pretended to be able to 
pay back to the members a dollar more than was collected from them. 
The impossibility of accomplishing such a feat is so obvious to all that 
the organization which pretended to do it would only advertise its own 
mendacity. The importance of the figures lies in this, that they dispose 
once for all of the question whether co-operativism can be made as cheap 
as regular life insurance, The policyholders have realized sixteen per 
cent over and alovetheircash payments. The statement seems incredible 
until it is remembered that a dollar at compound interest is doubled in 
about sixteen years. These figures do not arise from the specially favor- 
able experience of a few of the larger or olderinstitutions, The statement 
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applies to the great majority of the individual companies on the list that 
the assets and past payments are in excess of the premium receipts. Be- 
cause a co-operative member escapes with light assessments during the 
first few years, he thinks he has obtained his insurance at a cheap rate 
until he discovers that the butt end of his payments comes just when divi- 
dends in the regular company sensibly lighten the tax on its policy- 
holders, and the one contract is diminishing in value, while the other is 
increasing. The relative cheapness of the two plans is so glaringly mani- 
fest that the wayfaring man, though a co-operative fool, need not err.— 
Insurance Monitor. 


[The table above referred to, with corrections, las been printed in leaflet 
foim, under the title ‘‘999 Millions of Dollars,” that being very nearly 
the sum paid to policyholders by the companies included in the table. 
Copies of this leaflet are for sale by THE SpEcTatror Company. | 





Association of Life Underwriters of Western New York. 

A MEETING of life underwriters of western New York was held at Powers’ 
Hotel, Rochester, on November g, to effect a permanent organization. 
Twenty-one agents were present, representing the following fourteen 
companies: Mutual Life of New York; United States Life of New 
York ; Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee, Wis. ; Provident Life and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. ; Massachusetts Mutual of Spring- 
field, Mass. ; Connecticut Mutual of Hartford, Conn. ; Travelers of Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; Mutual Benefit of Newark, N. J.; Germania Life of New 
York ; New York Life of New York; National of Montpelier, Vt. ; 
Union Mutual of Maine; Penn Mutual of Philadelphia, Pa. ; New Eng- 
land Mutual of Boston, Mass. 

W. H. Formosa of the National was made temporary chairman, and 
William Manning of the United States Life temporary secretary. The 
following committee was appointed on constitution and by-laws, viz. : 
W. G. Justice, M. D. L. Hayes, E. P. Clark, Ralph Butler and J. W. 
Pressey. 

After a recess, the report of the committee was considered and a consti- 
tution and by-laws adopted, to which eighteen of the gentlemen present 
subscribed their names. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
W. G. Justice, Provident Life and Trust Company ; first vice-president, 
J. W. Pressey, Penn Mutual ; second vice-president, W. H. Formosa, 
National, Vt. ; secretary, William Manning, United States Life; treas- 
urer, Ralph Butler, Travelers. Executive committee: M. Rohr, Ger- 
mania; E. P. Clark, New York Life; M. D. L. Hayes, Northwestern ; 
J. B. Rouse, Massachusetts Mutual, and C. Annis, Connecticut Mutual. 

Buffalo was fixed as the next place of meeting at this time in December, 
A vote of thanks was tendered W. C. Justice ‘‘ for his excellent service to 
the cause of life underwriting in the preliminary labor which has resulted 
in the formation of this association.” Also one to W. H. Formosa “ for 
his courteous and acceptable manner of presiding at the meting.” And 
one to William Manning ‘‘for his care and precision in compiling the 
minutes of the meeting.” 





Great Cry and Little Wool. 


THE trouble in the New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company of New 
Brunswick, N. J., to which one of the New York daily papers has recently 
given so much prominence, turns out to have been caused by a shortage 
of $5700 in the accounts of the secretary and treasurer, Lewis Applegate, 
who was last week removed from his position, and whose bondsmen are 
now being sued by the company for the amount of the deficiency. 

The company was organized in 1826, but its transactions have always 
been small. Its capital is $50,000, and its total assets, according to its last 
report, aggregated $141,007 ; total liabilities, exclusive of capital, $6385, 
leaving a net surplus of $84,622. The total cash premiums received in 
1885, were $6205, and total payments for losses, during the same time, 
$7271. Of the surplus, $63,000 is said to be placed in Western bonds and 
mortgages, paying six per cent, and the rest is understood to have been 
well invested in local real estate, so that the stock of the company has 
always been considered a good investment. 

Several years ago Secretary Applegate was found to be $2500 short in 
his accounts, but the matter was arranged in some way, and he retained 
his position. Last spring, however, it was found that he was carrying in 
his cash drawer a ticket representing a note for $2500, ' The Secretary of 





State was thereupon requested to cause an examination of the books 
which were found so badly muddled up that it was only after weeks a 
hard work that the expert straightened them out and reported a balance 
against Applegate of $5700. The secretary disclaimed all knowledge of 
the matter, protesting that the apparent deficiency must be due to some 
clerical error, and, having some warm personal friends on the board of 
, directors, he was kept in office until the annual meeting last week, when 
he was removed, and Frederick§Weigel appointed treasurer, the office of 
secretary remaining open for the present. 

A demand was made on his bondsmen, Henry Blumer, D. M. Vail, V, 
M. W. Suydam and C. Powelson, for the missing sum, but was refused, 
and these gentlemen have determined to fight the matter out in the civil 
court. 

They claim that the directors are solely to blame for Applegate’s 
work ; that his removal was asked for when it was found that he was 
short $2500 several years ago and again last spring, and that as some of 
the directors had attempted to shield him and by this means retained him 
in office, they are, in the minds of the bondsmen, legally responsible for 
the loss of the funds. If they are beaten in this suit, they say they will 
sue the company or prosecute Applegate criminally. 





Burning of the Cathedral at Pittsburgh. 


THE magnificent St. Peter’s Cathedral at Pittsburgh, one of the finest church 
edifices in the country, was entirely gutted by fire on last Friday night, 
About half an hour after midnight, a passing messenger boy first saw the 
flames and gave the alarm, to which the fire department quickly responded, 
It was at first supposed that the fire was confined to the basement, but 
while the firemen were at work there the flames, having run up through 
the flues and ventilators, broke out in the auditorium, just below the 
vaulted roof, destroying the beautiful frescoes and oil paintings which 
covered the walls, and bursting through the exquisite stained glass 
windows, 

A great crowd had meanwhile gathered, and Bishop Phelan and a num- 
ber of friends, busied themselves in saving the valuable gold and silver 
altar service and the vestments. The fire was a particularly stubborn one; 
despite the most determined work on the part cf the fire department, 
it could not be controlled while anything was left to feed upon. 

The tower, which rose from the front part of the church, was the least 
injured portion of the building, containing but little inflammable material ; 
of the rest of the structure only the stone walls remained. The cost of 
the edifice, including the furniture, was about $175,000. 

The frescoing of the interior was very fine,and every article of furniture 
of the most costly description. Fourteen foreign oil paintings, descrip- 
tive of the life of Christ, adorned the walls ; the organ cost $3500 and the 
altar and its furnishings about $5000. The stained glass windows wereall 
memorials. On the altar were valuable relics from Rome, and the 
archives of the church, which were saved. The loss is estimated at 
$130,000. 

Natural gas for heating purposes had been introduced into the building 
recently, and the fire was caused by the overheating of the registers, doubt- 
less owing to some defects in their fittings. 





Annual Reports to the Massachusetts Department. 
THE following circular letter has just been issued by Commissioner Tar- 
box of Massachusetts: ; 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, ) 
INSURANCE DEPARTMEMT. r 
To the Secretary of —— Ins Co. Boston, November 8, 1886. j 

Dear Sir: While it is very desirable that the annual report of the trans- 
actions and standing of the companies should be given to the public at 
the earliest practical date, it is of still greater importance that when such 
publication is made, it shall be a correct exhibit of the whole of the year’s 
business and the actual condition of the companies at the close. This 
cannot be attained if companies, for the sake of getting out statements 
earlier than accuracy will justify, fall into the habit of estimating import- 
ant items, or of closing their books for an earlier date than that for which 
the law requires the statement to be made. 

It is well understood that companies having agencies scattered through 
many States, cannot get in returns from all their agents of the complete 
year’s business, have them recorded and balanced and compiled into the 
statementjform much within the fifteen days named in the law as the time 








when due at the department—and, as a fact, considerable more time in 
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many cases is needed for a proper and correct completion of the return. 
The law regards this in giving the Commissioner discretion to extend the 
time when necessary. 
The Commissioner wishes, therefore, thus early to notify all companies 
intending to make returns to this department that he desires the state- 
ment made on the form sent out by him for that purpose ; that every item 
specified be filled in accordance with its plain intent; that the statement 
shall represent the transactions of the whole calender year, and condition 
on its last day; and that if any company finds before the 15th day of 
anuary that it cannot complete the statement as above by that date, it 
shall notify the department to that effect, with request for extension of 
time, which request will be granted if found reasonable. 
Joun K. Tarsox, Insurance Commissioner. 





An Incendiary Printer. 


PATROLMAN DuNN and Special Officer Perry of division 11 brought to 
the station yesterday afternoon George Dobbs, a Boston printer, on a 
warrant for attempting to defraud the German-American Insurance Com- 
pany by setting fire to a barn on the night of October 31. 

The facts of the case are as follows: Sunday evening, October 31, a 
barn at the corner of Ashmont and Washington streets, Dorchester, 
belonging to Mary Tolman, a widow, was burned, and its contents, con- 
sisting of a horse, harness, wagon, and a small quantity of hay claimed 
to belong to Dobbs, and a buggy and a large quantity of hay claimed to 

_ belong to Dobbs, and a buggy and a quantity of hay,and grain claimed by a 
Mr. Reed of Upham’s Corner, were destroyed. From the first it was 
evident that the fire was of incendiary origin, but the discovery of the 
incendiary was not an easy task. On Monday morning employees of 
N. Ward & Co. came to take away the body of the horse, and they 
alleged that the forefeet of the animal were tied together so that he could 
not have walked out of the barn if liberated during the fire. It is also 
alleged by persons living opposite the barn that about thirty minutes 
before the fire a man, answering the description of Dobbs, was seen 
coming from the direction of the barn. Another statement is that the 
vehicle which Dobbs valued at $500 on the night of the fire was bought 
by him only a short time before for $350, and that he had only paid $100 
down, but that he had an insurance of $1000 on the wagon, hay and 
grain in the German-American Insurance Company, and it was while 
applying tor this that he was arrested.— Boston Herald, November 9g. 





Smallpox Statistics of Vienna. 

WHILE in the large cities of the German Empire the number of deaths 
from smallpox has steadily decreased, year by year, until in 1885 several 
cities, Breslau, for instance, reported no deaths at all from this disease, 
the Austro-Hungarian capital last year suffered severely from its ravages, 

The whole number of cases reported in Vienna during the year was 
7415, of which 2010 terminated fatally, the totals for the past six years 
being : 
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1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883, Total 
Smallpox cases...... 2,253 3,290 | 2,844 244 358 | 7-415 | 16,404 
PON nse scidienses 502 | 886 804 73 94 | 2,010 4,369 


























| 1881. 1882. 1883. | 1884. 1885. 1881-85. 
Under 1 year........eeeeee 218 173 29 29 518 967 
FO § YORE. ccccccccccccces 370 353 2I 31 761 1,530 
§ tO 10 YOarS.. cccccccccccce 117 104 II 9 | 297 538 
10 to 20 years......+ 0008060 65 62 2 12 233 374 
20 to 30 years..... so neecces 58 | 58 5 ro | 100 | 231 
30 to 40 years....... véneewe 24 | 24 2 2 | 43 | 95 
P00 GD FORTS occ ccccccvcces 28 | 23 3 im. 1 4° | 94 
OP ve ccsivisnsedavess 6 | 7 me I 18 32 
| 
RE vncariwnsescreness | 886 804 73 94 | 2,010 3,867 








From this table it will be seen that 78.6 per cent of the fatal cases were 
of children under ten years of age, while the ages between ten and twenty 
contributed 9.7 per cent; between twenty and thirty, but 6 per cent; be- 
tween thirty and sixty, 4.9 per cent, and above sixty, only eight-tenths of 
One per cent to the aggregate number of deaths. 

The importance of vaccination is attested by the fact that, leaving out 
doubtful cases, but 15.7 per cent of those dying of smallpox during the 





years 1881 1885 had taken this precaution, while 84.3 per cent had neglected 
it, the figures in detail being: 

















= 
1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. 1ss1-ss. 
PI iin tns, cineadions 146 124 | 15 12 282 579 
Non-inoculated......,.....- 675 626 56 69 | 1,676 3,102 
DGGE... scesccccccceces 9 16 - 3 10 38 
Pee Ws issn kesessexeces 38 2 10 42 148 
| 








MERE MENTION. 


—Racine, Wis., and West St. Paul, Minn,, have nearly completed their 
water-works. 

—The Accident of North America has appointed W. S. Pettigrew 
general agent for Illinois. 

—The Anglo Nevada of San Francisco has appointed N. Foster, Jr., & 
Wise, its agents at Boston. 

—The Imperial Life of Detro't has appointed E. B. Duvall of Balti- 
more, general agent for Maryland. 

—Vedder & Smith of Buffalo, N. Y., have been appointed agents for 
the Employers Liability of London, 

—The New York Life Insurance Company has appointed F. A. King 
of Halifax, general agent for Nova Scotia. . 

—W. H. Gardner, president of the Mobile Fire Insurance Company of 
Mobile, Ala., died in that city on November 8. 

— The Firemans Fund Insurance Compary has appointed H. O. Kline 
special agent for Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

—The Phoenix Insurance Company of Hartford has appointed J. S. 
Raine of Atlanta, Ga., its special agent for the Southern States. 

—H. B. Alden, Jr., has been elected secretary of the India Mutual 
(marine) Insurance Company to succeed the late William S. Calverly. 

—Paul Bert, the French Governor General of Tongking, who died re- 
cently of cholera, insured his life before leaving France, for about $100,000. 

—The agency of the North River Insurance Company of this city for 
Chicago and vicinity has been placed in the hands of R. W. Hosmer & 
Co. 

—At Harrisburg, Pa., the Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company was organized, and M. F. Isenberg appointed temporary secre- 
tary. 

—aA reception was given at the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, on last Mon- 
day evening to the actuary, Sheppard Homans, by the insurance men of 
that city. 

—T. C. Livingston of Winnipeg, Mass., has been appointed manager 
of the New York Life, for Manitoba and the Northwestern Territories 
of Canada. 

—The Sun Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New Orleans has 
appointed Clarence Knowles of Atlanta, Ga., general agent for the South- 
ern States. 

—-During the week ending November 13, the burning of twenty-four 
cotton gins was reported from the Southern States. Georgia was the 
heaviest loser. 

—E. S. Perryman has peen elected president of the Mobile Insurance 
Company of Mobile, Ala., to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Capt. 
W. H. Gardner. 

—Dr. Peltier of Cohoes, N. Y., charged with defrauding the Prudential 
Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., has been indicted by the grand 
jury at Troy, N. Y. 

—Edward Atkinson wants the paper mill owners to organize mutual 
insurance companies of their own. The existing mill mutuals do not care 
to longer take paper mill risks, deeming them too hazardous, 

—The Biddel & Weiss Dark Run Woolen Mills, ina Philadelphia sub- 
urb, which were destroyed by firelast March, were, upon their reconstruc- 
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tion, equipped with automatic sprinklers, Last week a fire again broke 
out in them, but was extinguished by the sprinklers, with a loss of not 
over $2000, chiefly by water. 

. —The Fire Association of New York is now authorized to do business 
in the States of Massachusetts, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Illinois and Ohio, comprising all to which it has made application. 

—The Board of Underwriters of Savannah, Ga., on November g elected 
the following officers for the coming year: President, Charles H. 
Olmstead ; vice-president, C. A. Reitz ; secretary and treasurer, John N, 
Johnson. 

—The compromise of the insurance companies with Kreitlein & Schrader 
is reported to include the payment vo rata of $18,000 on policies calling 
for $36,000. At time of the fire the loss was placed at $52,000.—/ndian- 
apolis News. 

—The Equitable Life of New York took possession of its new office 
building in the city of Mexico last Friday. It is the handsomest struc- 
ture of its class in the city, and the only one owned by an insurance com- 
pany in all Mexico. 

—At the regular monthly meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association on November 9g, Dr. H. P. Heminway, medical examiner of 
the Berkshire Life, and ©. E. Parks, agent of the Massachusetts Life, 
were elected to membership. 

—The Insurance Company of North America of Philadelphia will here- 
after be represented at Montrose, Pa., by Kasson & Gilbert, who have 
purchased the agency from Billings Stroud. The latter gentleman retires 
from the insurance business. 


—The recently organized Life Underwriters Association of Michigan 
has elected the following officers: President, M. Early; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. C. Thompson; second vice-president, W. T. Gage ; treasurer, 
C. W. Moore ; secretary, W. H. Burr. 


—The Boston Tariff Association at its annual meeting on November 9, 
re-elected J. Edward Hollis, president ; Osborne Howes, Jr., secretary, 
and J. W. Balch, B. B. Whittemore, George R. Rogers and J. E. Hollis 
finance committee for the ensuing year. 


—Ai Calgary, Manitoba, a town without a fire department, $100,000 
worth of property, insured for only $24,000, was recently burned. Incen- 
diarism was suspected, and the Mayor, in an address to the citizens, said : 
‘* If you detect a white man or an Indian setting fire to any place, I hand 
him over to you to do with him as you like.” 


—The report of Chief Engineer Black of the St. Paul (Minn.) Fire 
Department for the year ending November 1, shows a total of 289 alarms, 
an increase of seventy-eight over 1885. The losses amounted to $401,000, 
covered by insurance of over $1,000,000. He recommends the sale of 
some old apparatus and the purchase of two new steam engines, a chem- 
ical and two hook and ladder trucks. 


—The chairman of a committee of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, visiting Boothbay, Me., about a week before the late fire, found 
the fire engine out of repair and the hose carriage lacking a wheel. He 
insisted that the apparatus should be put in good condition, and remained 
on the spot till this was done. Had it not been for this timely action the 
losses would doubtless have been heavier yet. 


—The Supreme Court of Indiana says ‘' that where the plaintiff notified 
the company’s agent immediately after the loss, and the adjuster of the 
company came and made estimates of the loss and informed the plaintiff 
that he need have nothing to do about it, and that the company would 
settle the loss, this was sufficient to show a waiver of the condition 
requiring the assured to make proof of the loss under oath.”—Cincinnati 
Price Current, 

A press dispatch from Montreal, dated November 6, stating that a pe- 
tition for an order winding up the affairs of the ‘‘ British Life Assurance 
Company,” had been granted there, is going the rounds of the insurance 
journals. Neither in the last report of the Canadian Insurance Commis- 
sioner, nor in THe INSURANCE YEAR Book’s list of companies authorized 
to do business in Canada can the name of this concern be found. Proba- 
bly the Briton Medical Life is the company referred to. 


—A fire broke out at 3A. mM. November 16 at Durham, N. C., and 
within five hours consumed the largest warehouse in the place, containing 
about 1,000,000 pounds of tobacco ; also three prize houses filled with 





leaf tobacco, a bank, the post-office, seventeen of the finest stores ig the 
place, and a handsome dwelling. The loss is roughly estimated at about 
$600,000, with $250,000 insurance. The town is building water-works, 
but at present has no water for fire extinguishing purposes, and no fire 
apparatus. 


—An explosion in the cigar box factory of Henry H. Sheip & Co, on 
Randolph street, Philadelphia, on November 11, blew out the rear wall of 
the building, which afterward took fire. A large number of men, women 
and girls were employed on the premises, most of whom were rescued 
unhurt ; but one girl, Carrie Bruner, lost her life, and eleven other per- 
sons were more or less injured. The damage to the factory and adjoin- 
ing buildings is estimated at $17,000. The explosion is thought to have 
originated in the dust flue. 


—The United Life and Trust Company, now organizing in Philadel- 
phia, is fortunate in its selection of a president. I. L. Register, who has 
been elected to that office, is one of the ablest and best liked underwriters 
of the Quaker city, and the new company will start under good auspices, 
It is understood that Mr. Register will continue to act as general agent 
for the Equitable Life until the growing affairs of the new concern shall 
demand his whole attention. It is said that the United Life and Trust 
will doa combiriad life insurance and mortgage business on a new plan, 


—The Life Underwriters of St. Paul and Minneapolis permanently or- 
ganized their association on November 6, and elected officers as follows: 
President, H. L. Shepard, of the Mutual Benefit Life ; vice-presidents, 
Myron Brown, of the New York Life; Lindsly Webb, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life ; secretary and treasurer, F, L. Bancroft, of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. Executive committee—H.M. Hart, of the Mutual 
Life ; J. P. Jacobson, of the Connecticut Mutual Life ; Albert Savage, of 
the New England Mutual Life; B. F. Stahl. of the ‘tna Life; L. D. 
Wilkes, of the Equitable Life. 


—The Brooklyn Board of Fire Underwriters, last week elected the fol- 
lowing officers and executive committee for the coming year: President, 
Chas. H. Dutcher, Continental Insurance Company ; vice-president, Wm. 
E. Horwin, Kings County Insurance Company ; secretary,George F. Malt- 
by, Montauk Insurance Company. Executive committee—William T. 
Lane, Nassau Insurance Company ; Seely Benedict, Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe Insurance Company ; H. Blatchford, Long Island Insur- 
ance Company ; George F. Maltby, Montauk Insurance Company; G, 
Schimmel, Germania Insurance Company. 


—We have received from the author a little work entitled ‘‘ The Sure 
Road to Success in Life Insurance Canvassing,” by Charles D. Lakey. 
Mr. Lakey’s aim has been to place in neat, convenient form, a few gen- 
eral hints upon the subject of life insurance canvassing. These are well 
arranged, well digested, and tersely put. The modest author states in 
his preface ‘‘that it would be very difficult to advance a single new 
argument for the canvasser’s use,” but at the same time his hints and sug- 
gestions are put in such shape, and are so practical, as to give them the 
merit of freshness, if not absolute newness. Mr. Lakey having beena 
canvasser himself, and a successful one too, is wholly competent to deal 
with the subject. The little book is handsomely and legibly printed in 
large type and good paper, and neatly bound, 


—By the acquisition of George D. Eldridge as secretary and general 
manager, the National Life and Maturity Association of Washington, D. 
C., made a stride toward assured success and perpetuity. Mr. Eldridge 
has made a thorough study of the theory and practice of assessment 
insurance, and is acknowledged to be an expert on matters pertaining to 
assessment companies. The National Life and Maturity guarantees 
insurance for the full face value of the policy and promises to pay one- 
half of the policy to the living policyholder on his attaining a given age. 
The circulars, application, medical examiner’s blank and form of policy 
issued by the association have been carefully framed by Mr. Eldridge him- 
self and are good models for other assessment companies to follow. Mr. 
Eldridge claims for his plan a straightforward contract, easily understood 
by applicants and incapable of double construction. The National Life 
and Maturity makes no claim that it can furnish insurance for I|tttle or 
nothing, but it is making an honest attempt to give its members insurance 
that insures. As an earnest of good faith, the association possesses 
$285,000 he!d to the credit of policyholders, of which $237,500 is invested 
in United States registered bonds, 





